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Complete agreement has not yet been reached regarding the 
nature and extent of the child’s native equipment. On the one 
hand are the views of a prominent psychologist of the behavior- 
istic school. I quote: “We have no real evidence of the in- 
heritance of traits. I would feel perfectly confident in the 
ultimately favorable outcome of careful upbringing of a healthy, 
well-formed baby born of a long line of crooks, murderers, 
thieves. . . . I should like to go one step further tonight and say, 
give me a dozen healthy infants, well-formed, and my own 
specified world to bring them up in and I'll guarantee to take 
any one of them at random and train him to become any type 
of specialist I might select—a doctor, lawyer, artist, merchant 
chief, and yes, even into beggar-man and thief, regardless of his 
talents, penchants, tendencies, abilities, vocations, and the race 
of his ancestors.”? This statement goes about as far as possible 
in denying that heredity is of any consequence so far as the 
development of the child’s character is concerned. Heredity is 
a myth: the environment is omnipotent. 

On the other hand are the views of some extreme geneticists 
and heredity workers who apotheosize heredity and discount the 
influence of the environment. The following declarations, in 
contrast with the views of the extreme environmentalists and 
the radical hereditarians, probably come pretty close to repre- 
senting the views of the more conservative and cautious students 
of child development. 





1 Prepared for the meeting of the committee on The Place of the Home and School 
in Character and Civic Education, of the Virginia Conference on Childhood and Youth, 
Richmond, November 24, 1931, under the title “The Young Child, His Native Equipment, 
Possibilities and Limitations for Training, and the Beginnings of Delinquency.” 
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What does the child inherit? First and foremost, he ip. 
herits his physical organism, which consists of an integrated 
network of somatic cells of different kinds. Second, he inherits 
certain functions, or neuromuscular and neuroglandular pat- 
terns or dispositions which are correlated with different bodily 
structures. That is, many of the bodily organs are prepared 
at birth to function in a definite, unitary, coordinated manner 
in the presence of adequate stimuli. Among such innate action 
tendencies are the reflexes, which are simple, immediate, me- 
chanical responses to stimuli. Some of these stimuli are internal, 
as in the case of the circulation of the blood, respiration, diges- 
tion, assimilation, and the secretion of various glandular extracts 
(interoceptor reflexes). Some of the stimuli are external, as 
in the case of the eye wink or knee jerk (exteroceptor reflexes). 
Everybody agrees that these action patterns are unlearned and 
functionally efficient at birth. 

There exist, also, certain less specific and more modifiable 
innate tendencies toward feeling and action, technically known 
as instincts. But the importance of the child’s instincts has 
been sharply challenged in the psychological thinking of the 
present century. James’ list of 28 and Thorndike’s list of 42 
human instincts have shrunk to three in Watson’s classification, 
namely, rage responses, produced by hampering the infant’s 
movements, fear responses, produced by loud noises or the re- 
moval of support, and love responses, produced by tickling, 
stroking, patting, and rocking. Moreover, the conception of 
instinct has changed also. An instinct is no longer regarded 
as a mysterious innate power always enabling the individual to 
do the right thing in the right way without consciousness or 
deliberation. The psychologist of our day questions the doc- 
trine that the human organism inherits any considerable number 
of perfectly ready-made adaptive responses based on definitely 
performed nervous pathways. Behavior is inherited only to 
the extent that it is conditioned by inherited organic structure. 
The conditions of behavior reside not only in the structure of 
the organism but also in the physical and social environment 
surrounding the organism. 


The conclusion that best harmonizes with the results of 
modern psychological and genetic research is that the child is 
the joint product of the interplay between his hereditary en- 
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dowment and his environment. While heredity determines the 
child’s potentialities through the quality of his inherited pro- 
toplasm, heredity is not omnipotent. Without the stimulation 
of environmental stimuli the child’s inherent potentials would 
atrophy, and the forces of heredity would amount to little more 


than “frozen assets.” | 

No definite behavior patterns are directly inherited aside 
from the reflexes and a limited number of instincts. There is 
no direct inheritance of criminal or delinquent tendencies, of 
vocational interests, or of civic characteristics. But all of these 
traits and tendencies develop upon a constitutional and inherent 
background which is not without significance in determining 
psychic trends. Nevertheless the vast majority of inherited 
traits are probably little more than general tendencies or dis- 
positions to develop in certain directions or to respond in cer- 
tain ways in the presence of appropriate situations. These 
tendencies cannot be regarded as immutable or unalterable. 
They are subject to very wide modification by environmental 
control, especially in early life. The child’s behavior, then, is 
learned rather than inherited. It is far more the expression of 
habit and conditioning than of instinct. Most behavior pat- 
terns that have been classified as instincts are, in reality, habits, 
and many, if not most, habits can probably be reduced to con- 
ditioned reflexes. Let us see, then, what conditioned reflexes 


are. 
Unlike unconditioned reflexes, which are inherited, and 
which are usually designated merely as reflexes, conditioned 
reflexes are learned. They are the result of a process of ac- 
cidental or unintentional conditioning to artificial or substitute 
stimuli. The difference between an inherited and a conditioned 
reflex may be illustrated by the following example. The secre- 
tion of saliva when a dog is fed is an inherited reflex. Should 
a bell be rung every time the dog is fed, eventually the salivary 
glands will discharge when the bell alone is sounded. This is 
a conditioned reflex. In other words, the salivary glands have 
learned to respond to an inadequate or substitute stimulus by — 
a process of artificial association or conditioning. As a result 
of the process of conditioning, an artificial stimulus takes over 
attributes originally possessed only by a natural stimulus. This 
occurs when the connection of the former with the latter stimu- 
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lus has been sufficiently intense or when the association has been 
repeated with sufficient frequency. 


Learning by a process of conditioning, either accidentally or 
intentionally, represents at least one of the child’s typical modes 
of learning in the home, in the school, and on the street. In 
fact, it represents in the view of many educational psychologists 
par excellence, the process of learning, the method of habit for- 
mation. The concept of the conditioned response undoubtedly 
explains the development in children of a vast number of hither- 
to inexplicable mental quirks and idiosyncrasies. It explains a 
multitude of life-long handicaps. 


Let me give a few illustrations of processes of conditioning 
and of mental twists or maladjustments which have resulted 
from such conditioning. The first is culled from the literature, 
while the others are drawn from my studies of personality mal- 
adjustments in normal professional students. 

A baby who had grown very fond of his father began to 
manifest intense dread when his father would appear in the 
doorway on return from his day’s labors, and would begin to 
cry vociferously. Investigation disclosed the fact that on one 
occasion as the father entered the house the door flew shut with 
a bang, causing an intense nervous shock and fright to the 
baby sitting nearby, and a violent outburst of crying. There- 
after the mere appearance of the father produced the fear re- 
sponse in the infant. The fear response, which is evoked as 
an unconditioned reflex in young children by loud noises, had 
suddenly become conditioned or transferred to the father be- 
cause of the father’s connection on one occasion with the fear- 
producing stimulus. Once all the facts were known, the de- 
velopment of the father phobia became amenable to rational 
interpretation instead of mystification. 


My next illustration, from a school man pursuing one of 
my courses at the University of Virginia in 1929, is a case of 
persistent fear of thunder due to early conditioning. He writes: 
“T still have a fear of thunder. When I was a small boy I was 
made to stay in the house with all doors and windows closed 
and also to keep quiet. I was not even permitted to speak for 
fear the lightning might strike the house. I was also told, 
many times, of how a boy was killed because he stood in the 
doorway while it was thundering and lightning.” 
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Dietary caprices, often due to unwise conditioning in early 
life, constitute a difficulty with which almost every mother is 
familiar. A former student of mine at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, a woman public school teacher, submits the following: 


Persistent dietary caprices, due partly to Inter- 
ference by Indulgent grandparents; clinging to bottle 
until shamed to relinguish it; aversion to fresh milk 
because of early conditioning (association of milk with 
nauseating odor of cows). 

“Of all problems with which my family has had most con- 
cern with me, those which have perhaps left the most serious 
effects are food fads and antipathies. 

“I was born on a farm where wholesome food was abundant. 
My father died when I was two years old, and my mother and 
I remained with my grandparents until I was seven. It was 
during this period, no doubt, that the fads and antipathies de- 
veloped, and my mother could do little to instill correct habits 
and attitudes toward a proper dietary because of the constant 
interference of over-indulgent grandparents. Their theory was 
‘If she doesn’t like it, don’t try to make her eat it, it won’t do 
her any good.’ As a result, my diet (especially in my mother’s 
absence) many times consisted only of meat, bread, and sweets. 
I remember one time eating nothing but radishes and straw- 
berries all day. But my mother, though she never succeeded, 
never gave up and there were perpetual conflicts of which I was 
probably conscious. No doubt I took advantage of these. 

“When my mother attempted many times to take away my 
bottle, I refused to drink milk from a glass, and aided and abet- 
ted by the grandparents I used the bottle until I was five years 
old, when derision from a cousin shamed me into refusing even 
that. From that time until I was 22 I never tasted milk. This 
aversion included all dairy products: butter, cheese, curd, cream, 
and buttermilk. 

“My explanation is that I always abhorred the odor of cows 
and fresh milk, and have often become extremely nauseated 
while watching one of the hired men milk a cow. To me milk 
smelled like cows (and to this day country or unpasteurized 
milk does) and I could not drink it. Fortunately for me there is 
pasteurization. 

“Then when I was 22 years old, I suffered a partial nervous 
collapse, and was threatened with tuberculosis. My physician 
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ordered a strict diet, to include daily a large amount of milk, 
butter, and green vegetables. Realizing the gravity of the situa- 
tion and frightened by the condition of my health, after many 
sad attempts I finally forced myself to drink milk and cream in 
increasing quantities. Now after four years of this rigid diet 
I can truthfully say I like milk and can eat any amount of butter 
on hot foods where it will ‘melt and run in,’ but as yet somehow 
I cannot get it down in lumps or when it is cold, nor can I force 
myself to eat cheese in any form. A few things I have steeled 
myself to eat when dining out so as not to appear rude to my 
hostess, but generally it does not carry over. There were a few 
vegetables such as potatoes, corn, beans, and peas which I al- 
ways ate; but many valuable ones such as spinach, cabbage, cor- 
rots, kale, lettuce and tomatoes I have only recently been able to 
eat.” 

Here is another case of dietary caprice from a male prin- 
cipal of a large city elementary school, formerly one of my 
graduate students in the University of Chicago: 

Obduracy in refusing to eat seeded foods, unvan- 
quished by threat of punishment, coaxing, or ridicule, 
caused by listening to a horrifying description of an 
appendicitis operation which was believed to result 
from seeds working into the stomach and poisoning it; 
other eating peculiarities through emotional condition- 
ing. 

- earliest childhood I have had an antipathy for seeds 
in foods. This has engendered a particular dislike for berries 
and grapes, although it does not include cherries and stoned 
fruits. I have always declined seeded foods wherever and when- 
ever they have been offered. During childhood, coaxing, threats, 
and punishments on the part of my parents were ineffective in 
overcoming my refusal to eat these foods, and frequently created 
turbulent scenes from which it took me days to recover. In 
later life this peculiarity has caused me many an embarrasing 
moment when dining with friends. Other manifestations prob- 
ably traceable to this source are these: I can eat seedless grapes, 
but only after I have opened each one and examined it for stray 
seeds; I dislike any kind of fish which contains small bones; 
while eating any food I habitually f2el about for small hard 
particles, and upon noticing even the tiniest of such particles, 
I must eject the mouthful, either abandoning the dish or finish- 
ing it without relish. ° 
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“T ascribe this antipathy to an incident that occurred when 
I was about seven years of age. A lady, visiting at my home, 
discussed with my mother in my hearing, the grave condition of 
a young girl in the neighborhood, resulting from appendicitis. 
The details of the operation, horrifying to me, were related and 
talked over. The ‘appendiceetis’ was caused, according to our 
visitor, from eating too many grapes, the seeds of which went 
into the stomach and poisoned it. At any rate, that was my 
interpretation, and since my mother apparently agreed with 
the ‘diagnosis,’ there remained with me the vivid picture of 
seeds in the stomach working their poisonous destruction. 


“The fact that the girl died and that I was taken to the 
funeral undoubtedly helped to fix the impression. Further- 
more, I recall questioning my mother about operations and learn- 
ing that they consisted of cutting people open to let the poison 
out. Thereafter, no scoffing on the part of my family, no 
promises of rewards or threats of punishments were strong 
enough to erase the grim picture that had impressed itself upon 
my imagination. It came to be accepted that I disliked seeds. 

“T do not recall that I ever made a conscious effort to over- 
come this antipathy. During army service I forced myself to 
eat berries on a few occasions, but never with relish and alway 
with a distinct uneasiness as to the gastronomic consequences.” 

My next case, tragic in its sequellae of emotional unheaval 
from a long-forgotten episode in early childhood, is also from 
a graduate student at the University of Chicago, a woman 
teacher : 


Crying tantrams precipitated by the sight of lids 
being placed on boxes, due to observation of mother’s 
hysteria when lid was lowered on father’s casket; des- 
tructive outbreaks when whipped in punishment; facial 
grimaces and tics as substitutes for crying; emotional 
conditioning lasting for years, but overcome by dis- 
covery of cause and rational explanation. 


“No personal difficulties of adjustment dawned upon my 
horizon until I was four years old, when my father after a week’s 
suffering from blood poisoning, died. From this event evolved 
two marked fears of my childhood. 

“My mother told me quite simply that my father was going 
to have a very long sleep and that I would not see him for a 
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great length of time. I remember none of my feelings at that 
time, due to my lack of understanding and not to lack of fond. 
ness for my father. My mother’s sorrow was full of anguish 
and almost hysterical when the top of the casket was lowered 
after the services at our house. In my mind were associated 
the two, my mother’s hysteria and the lowering of the top. 

“Much trouble resulted until my tenth year. During the 
intervening years I was unable to adjust myself to the situation 
of seeing anything closed which was rectangular in shape. I 
would cry frightfully whenever I saw a top put on any article. 
My mother could not even do the very simple thing of taking 
a hair-pin from a card-board box and replacing the top, with- 
out my going into one of my crying ‘spells.’ 

“My crying apparently at nothing soon aroused the anger 
of the family, and the result was that every time my crying was 
provoked by the shutting of a box, chest, or trunk, I was spank- 
ed. The spanking cure brought absolutely no results other than 
bad ones. I developed hatred for the entire family, would pull 
down curtains, push over chairs, break the china, and knock my 
head against the wall whenever I was spanked. I was then de- 
prived of privileges instead of being spanked, but this had no 
effect. To stop from crying I would go through a series of 
choreic movements of the facial muscles, such as twitching of 
the mouth, biting of the lips, and peculiar grimaces of the entire 
face. Never was I able to say what caused the crying even 
when I was carefully questioned. 

“T was ten years old before my mother made any effort to 
discover the cause. We were selecting a pair of shoes, and I, 
anticipating that the clerk was going to cover the shoe-box after 
our rejection of the shoes, hid my face in my hands so as not 
to see the action. He laughingly inquired why I was afraid. 
It was then that I told my mother that I would scream if I saw 
him cover the box. My mother continued the questioning. She 
wanted to know if that was what made me cry so frequently, 
and why I hadn’t said before that that was the cause. ‘When 
did I first cry when a box was closed?’ This last question it 
took some time for me to answer. My mother had to go back 
in my earlier life and question me about every incident of any 
importance. Finally, she got to the event of my father’s death. 
We talked about it for some time before I could really remember, 
but I at last recalled the scene, and described it to my mother. 
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“The foolishness of the whole idea was shown to me, and 
most explicitly developed was the fact that my mother’s hysteria 
and the closing of my father’s casket should not be at all related 
because my mother just could not restrain her sorrow any longer 
and its outburst might have occurred anywhere and at any time. 

“After this, I did not have serious trouble when I saw a box 
closed, but I was unable to close one myself. This action was 
taken for obstinacy and stubbornness. Although at first timid 
about performing this dreaded deed, I did eventually react nor- 
mally to the closing of a box and was able to close one without 
any emotional outbreak.”? 

In such experiences as this often lie the beginnings of de- 
linquent tendencies, and sometimes of psychotic trends. 

The picture I am drawing for you of the possibilities of 
child development is far more hopeful than the fatalistic doc- 
trine of inheritance as promulgated by some of its proponents. 
Innate traits the child possesses, to be sure, but the vast major- 
ity of them are amenable to considerable modification and con- 
trol, especially by processes of early conditioning. Limitations 
the child possesses as determined by his innate potentials, but 
what the child shall become within the limits of his inherited 
endowment depends almost entirely upon the contr: 1 of environ- 
mental situations. 

This optimistic doctrine should serve as an inciting chal- 
lenge to every one of us. On the one hand, very few children 
exist whose inherited handicaps or limitations are so grave that 
the children cannot be improved and be rendered at least partial 
assets to society by a well-coordinated program of euthenics. 
On the other hand, no child exists whose potentials, however 
perfect, cannot be thwarted, damaged, or ruined by neglect, 
abuse, or inadequate physical, mental, educational, and social 
hygiene. Whether the child shall develop into a healthy physi- 
cal organism and a wholesome, efficient, socially-minded and law- 
abiding personality, depends largely upon society—upon the 
processes of conditioning to which he is subjected by all the 
institutions and agencies of the State. 

What, now, are the minimal essentials of a program of care 
and protection needed by young children? The program here 


3 Many similar original contributions are now being analyzed for a course and a 
text in the principles and practice of mental hygiene. The study from which these 


case reports are taken is being prosecuted with the assistance of a grant-in-aid from the 
Social Science Research Council. 
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suggested is limited to a bare outline of four phases of the 
euthenic aspect of the problem. It leaves entirely untouched 
the vital correlative eugenic phases of child conservation. 


First, every child born into society is entitled to economic 
security, not only that he may secure needed food, shelter, rai- 
ment, and physical care, but also that he may acquire that sense 
of mental security, confidence, and tranquility which is essentia] 
for the development of a self-reliant, self-contained, buoyant, 
and contented personality. Such a personality will not readily 
develop in an atmosphere surcharged with anxiety, bitterness, 
cynicism, or rebellion because of economic insecurity. The 
economic processes of society should be so regulated by the 
State that, on the one hand, no one will be permitted to acquire 
fabulous wealth through the economic exploitation of his fellow 
men. On the other hand, no one who is willing to render faith- 
ful service should be so poorly remunerated for his services that 
he cannot achieve the economic security needed for the physical, 
mental and social welfare of his family. A democracy has 
fallen woefully short of its high mission of establishing justice, 
tranquility, and equality of opportunity for all its citizens that 
has not instituted an economic order that will enable every man, 
woman, and child to secure a living and saving wage. Physical 
survival and physical and mental health are dependent upon an 
income which will secure the physical and social necessities of 
existence. 

Second, every child should receive the best physical care 
that modern science affords. When the parents cannot afford 
this service it should be supplied by the community, by the State, 
or by private welfare organizations. This involves the establish- 
ment of prenatal and maternal consultation centers, health 
centers of various kinds, dental clinics, nurseries, school health- 
service departments, the appointment of visiting nurses and so- 
cial workers, and so on. All expectant mothers and actual 
mothers should be instructed in the physical care of infants and 
children through lectures, conferences, radio talks, popular book- 
lets and the like, sponsored by public health departments, 
schools, universities, parent teacher associations, child study 
groups, settlements, and other similar agencies. In addition, 
all children in the upper grammar grades and in the high schools 
should receive a program of pre-parental training, which should 
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include the essentials of the physical care of children. The per- 
sonal health program should include a diversified range of ac- 
tivities, such as health examinations, the removal of defects, the 
cure of diseases, the development of good health habits, com- 
pulsory physical training under school auspices, summer round- 
ups, the provision of adequate recreational facilities in the home 
and also in the community under public auspices, protection of 
children from accidents, and the like. 

Third, every child should receive the benefits of proper 
mental, social and educational training and instruction. This 
program must be begun at the cradle in the home. The child 
begins to form habits the moment he is born; in fact, the process 
of conditioning probably starts before birth. That infants can 
form conditioned reflexes before they are a year old has been 
demonstrated experimentally. From the standpoint of condi- 
tioning, habit formation, and the acquisition of fundamental 
personal and social attitudes the first few years of life are the 
most important. The child’s basic philosophy of life is the 
product of family attitudes to a large extent. The child’s be- 
havior is perhaps chiefly determined by the home situation, by 
the general tone and atmosphere of the home, and by his per- 
sonal relations to his siblings and parents. A well-adjusted, 
harmonious, unsophisticated, sincere family life provides the 
best background for the development of a wholesome personal- 
ity and desirable social traits in the child, such as cooperative- 
ness, altruism, kindliness, honesty, loyalty, and respect for 
authority. On the other hand, the best school for the develop- 
ment of minor personality maladjustments in children, which 
sometimes warp the individual’s personality to the extent of 
eventually producing mental disease or conduct disorders, is 
maladjustment between parents and siblings. The violation in 
the past of the principles of mental hygiene in the rearing and 
education of children has been fraught with the most serious 
consequences to the mental health and happiness of countless 
children. 

The efficient functioning of both family and school life de- 
pends on nothing so much as the interaction of personalities. 
The development of the child’s character and personality de- 
pends primarily upon the interplay of personalities in the home, 
the community, and the school. The subtle, irresistible in- 
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fluences of parents, siblings, and playmates are probably more 
important in shaping the child’s social attitudes and trends and 
in molding his character than are the processes of formal teach- 
ing or indoctrination. 


The problem of providing educational, social, and mental 
regimentation for young children in accord with what the 
modern arts of mental hygiene and education recognize as being, 
on the positive side, best and most effective, and, on the negative 
side, least damaging or injurious, is an herculean task, for 
our scientific knowledge in these fields is vastly ahead of 
our practical accomplishments, and promises so to remain 
for some decades or generations in the future. This wide gap 
between theory and practice is largely due to the fact that 
parents, teachers, and most other child workers possess little 
scientific knowledge concerning the psychological and mental 
hygiene aspects of the rearing and guidance of childhood and 
youth. This indictment is more applicable to society’s inadequate 
educational program for training for parenthood and teaching 
than to the parents and the teachers. This vital problem will 
not be solved until all parents, all teachers, and all workers with 
children qualify themselves for their high callings by adequate 
study of the psychology and mental hygiene of childhood. Per- 
haps more than half of child training consists in training the 
parents, teachers, and guardians of the child rather than the 
child himself. We should begin by requiring all teachers to 
pursue courses in mental hygiene, in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection. Mental hygiene information should also be made 
available to parents in accordance with the suggestions made 
above for the dissemination of knowledge regarding the physi- 
cal care of the child. In addition, instruction should be provid- 
ed in the upper grades, high schools, and colleges, not only on 
the mental hygiene aspects of childhood and family and com- 
munity life, but also on the wider sociological phases of mar- 
riage, parenthood, and home making. 

Fourth, this sketch would be entirely incomplete did it fail 
to stress the fundamental obligation of public and private 
schools to supply instruction suited to the needs and capacities 
of the children. Many schools are, unknowingly, mass-produc- 
tion factories of child maladjustments. The discharge of this 
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obligation involves, first and foremost, the establishment of 
special classes for mentally and physically handicapped children 
who cannot receive adequate benefit from the instruction in the 
regular grades, and who, because of educational maltreatment 
or neglect, often become social and economic liabilities instead 
of assets to the State. In the public schools of this country only 
about 60,000 mentally retarded children are receiving special 
class training. If the public schools measured up to the White 
House Conference standards, this number would be increased 
to at least 450,000. 

What steps must be taken in order to discharge our educa- 
tional obligations to handicapped children? 

(1) Divisions of special education must be established in 
state departments of education to direct and supervise the 
work of all public-school special classes and to supply to local 
school districts the psychological service required for the ac- 
curate differentiation and diagnosis of mentally handicapped and 
maladjusted children. Very few public school system possess 
the facilities needed for the scientific diagnosis of children who 
are mentally deficient or subject to mental or educational de- 
fects or maladjustments. 

(2) The establishment of special classes for specified types 
of handicapped children should be made generally compulsory 
as has been done in the educationally advanced states. We can- 
not afford to allow handicapped children to become a threat to 
our social security because of educational and mental mutilation 
or neglect. 

(3) These special classes should be partially subsidized by 
the state, provided the classes have been approved by a com- 
petent division in the state departments of education as to equip- 
ment, curricula, and the technical qualification of the teachers. 

(4) Departments should be set up for the training of 
special-class teachers, psycho-educational examiners, and guid- 
ance workers. These departments should be jointly supported 
by the proper divisions in the state departments of education 
and by those institutions of higher learning which can supply 
the necessary clinical material and classes of handicapped chil- 
dren for observation and practice teaching. 
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Our Blind Girls go to School 


Dorothy M. Bassett, M. A. 
Psychologist, Vineland State School, Vineland, New Jersey 


About four years ago the writer began turning her attention 
to the blind girls within our School. At that time we had just 
admitted a girl who had had considerable training in a Pen- 
nsylvania institution for the blind. Should not her education 
continue here? Perhaps there were others who were capable 
of profiting by similar training. When we had found five whom 
we thought suitable for a class for the blind we appealed to 
Miss Lydia Hayes, Chief Executive Officer, New Jersey Com- 
mission for the Blind. She came to our aid at once, and very 
fortunately sent us Miss Bertha Johnson, who was already in- 
terested in one member of our proposed class. 


Miss Johnson came to us in October 1928, and her enthus- 
iasm even on the first day was so great that she asked tq give 
us more time in order to spend one hour teaching braille and 
one teaching hand work. As the class increased in numbers 
piano lessons were added for two of the group. Last October 
found us with ten blind or partially blind girls, so we formed two 
classes, and Miss Johnson now comes in the morning for the 
music lessons and remains for the classes in the afternoon. She 
is assisted by her guide, Mrs. Scull. 

For more than a year they have met in one of the school 
rooms so that Tuesday becomes a real school day. One has 
only to drop in for a visit to realize how much real happiness is 
brought to the girls in this way. Their faces radiate joy and 
contentment and they are justly proud of their accomplishments. 
When, in emergencies, class has been omitted the news has been 
greeted with expressions of dismay. Summer vacations have 
seemed so long, and “When is Miss Johnson coming back?” is 
asked repeatedly as September days draw near. 


Miss Johnson’s own blindness has doubtless increased her 
understanding of the girls. Her teaching experience has been 
wide but has never before included the mentally handicapped. 
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She has met her new problem, however, with remarkable ease 
and rare insight. When asked recently if she would care to 
include in her class two children of rather low mental level, she 
did not hesitate a moment and when they entered class the 
next week she knew exactly how to meet their needs. 

Perhaps if we tell you something about each girl you will 
know why we wish Miss Johnson could be with us every day in- 
stead of once a week: 

GRACE is 26 years old and totally blind. She has a Binet 
(Hayes) score of 9-10 years. Before coming to this institu- 
tion she had attended school and reached grade 3 at the age of 
13.- On admission in 1926 her eyesight was failing and glasses 
were of little help. Outside an institution she was utterly in- 
capable of caring for herself. Although of a nervous tempera- 
ment she is happy and contented here. She was tried on 
braille and learned seven or eight letters but did not like it. 
At first she was sensitive and suffered by comparison with 
others. When trying to do hand work she would become very 
nervous and her hands would perspire excessively. She was 
able to make a rush pattern for a stool but needed constant 
supervision to keep the work tight. Stringing beads for neck- 
laces was more satisfactory and sewing and stuffing stocking 
dolls was fairly well done. She is now making tile mats, which 
she loves. She enjoys class and wishes it met more frequently. 

Mary is 35 and totally blind from birth. She has a Binet 
(Hayes) score of 9-10 years. Before entrance she attended the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of the Blind where 
she learned American braille. Reports show that she was not 
able to do satisfactory hand work. In class she has learned 
to read and write revised braille. She writes to her sister, reads 
magazines, and enjoys children’s stories. Tried on sewing she 
became very nervous and excited. Knitting is her only hand 
work at present. She has made sweaters, scarfs, little boys’ 
suits, booties, caps, doll sets, coat hangers, and pen wipers. 

When very excited Mary has been known to injure other 
children. Happily occupied she is contented and quiet. She 
never finds fault when she has to do her work over, and she 
keeps it clean. For her such occupation is real therapy. 

EMMA is 21 years old with a Binet (Hayes) score of 16-17 
and is totally blind. This condition developed soon after birth. 
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She attended the Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction 
of the Blind where she learned revised braille. She was not 
able to graduate from this school and could not qualify for the 
Industrial Home for the Blind in Philadelphia. Conditions in 
her home were such that it was not safe for her to remain there, 
Emma needs to be busy and is happy in the class. She hag 
taken up the Moon type reading for the blind for something to 
do, has brushed up on contractions, and has taken up letter 
writing. She reads books and magazines from the Philadelphia 
Public Library. Her hand work is fair but she is apt to get it 
soiled. She has knitted a sweater, scarf, cap, doll set, coat 
hanger, pen wiper, lace, booties, has started crocheting and has 
done some sewing. 

ELSIE is 21 years old and has a Binet (Hayes) score of 16-17 
years. She is totally blind, having been so from birth. She 
learned to read and write braille and also braille music while 
at the Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of the Blind. 
Home conditions were such that permanent institutional care 
was considered necessary and commitment here seemed to be 
the wise course because of her inability to progress in any in- 
stitution for the blind. 

In class she has done all kinds of hand work, but likes sew- 
ing least. She has made many knitted articles in plain and 
fancy patterns and learned to make bead necklaces very quickly. 
She is now learning crocheting and basket making. Her piano 
music has progressed well, and she has learned a number of 
pieces from memory. She is happy, sociable, eager to learn and 
to help others. 


CARRIE is 23 years old and has a Binet (Hayes) score of 14 
years. She is partially blind. Before committment she spent 
seven months in the Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction 
of the Blind and was sent here because she was unable to pro- 
gress. In class she has learned the alphabet and the question 
mark, but has difficulty because she can spell only two and three 
letter words. She is sensitive about this handicap. Her hand 
work is fairly good. She has made sweaters, doll sets, caps, 
hangers, and scarfs. She made bead necklaces and tile mats 
very nicely. She shows disappointment when she has to take 
work out but is not disagreeable about it. She loves music best 
and is doing well, though she is inclined to use flat fingers and 
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pang. She is also learning braille music. She is willing to 
work and likes to help others. She is always talkative and in- 
clined to be jealous and argumentative. 

MARTHA is 39 years old and has a Binet (Hayes) score of 
14-15 years. She has become blind gradually during her 
nineteen years in the institution. Although she made good pro- 
gress in school before her entrance here she was incapable of 
conforming outside an institution. At present she is partially 
blind. She learned braille more quickly than anyone else in the 
class. In one year she mastered plain braille and in the sec- 
ond year contractions. She takes books from the Philadelphia 
Public Library and now reads for pleasure entirely. She is 
able to write braille. She knits slowly and not very well and 
is inclined to think her work better than it is. She has made 
sweaters, doll sacks and caps, pen wipers, an invalid scarf, and 
covered coat hangers. She takes patterns for knitting from 
braille directions. She can do plain hemming and straight 
seaming, and has made towels, aprons, clothes pin bags, and 
holders. She has made cut steel and fancy necklaces, working 
alone and very well. She is apt to attempt too great speed. 


PEARL is 12 years old and has a Binet (Hayes) score of 4- 
5 years. At the time of her entrance seven years ago her eye- 
sight was defective. A diagnosis of congenital cataracts made 
glasses useless. Although she has partial sight at the present 
time, it has become progressively worse. Pearl has learned to 
make six letters but for one of her limited mentality this ac- 
quirement has little appeal. She has learned to make braided 
rugs but can never turn out perfect work alone. She has done 
well in stringing beads for simple necklaces. Ability to see 
colors aids her here, but she cannot remember the pattern. She 
always enjoys the class and never resents doing her work over. 
Her great hobby is singing and one almost always finds her 
thus engaged as she strides rather mannishly about the institu- 
tion. 

Hitpa is 17 years old with a Binet (Hayes) score of 9-10 
years and has partial sight. She entered the class last October 
and has learned to make twelve braille letters with pegs. She 
can spell only cat and rat and an attempt is being made to 
teach her different sounds. Previous to her institution commit- 
ment she spent four years in grade 1 and did not progress. At 
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her mental level she should be able to do better but it is likely 
that her progress in learning braille will be limited. She learn. 
ed to knit before coming here and has done some knitting in class, 
She is a girl who demands a great deal of attention and her 
adjustment to institution life has been slow. She does not make 
friends easily. We believe that her interest in this class is help- 
ing her to adjust. 

ROSE, age 11, has a Binet (Hayes) age of 2-3 years. Her 
condition of total blindness was noticed at the age of two 
months. She has been in the class since last October and has 
learned to fit inch square blocks in a form board and place 
them right side up. (The right side is marked by a slight cir- 
cular depression.) She can distinguish square from round 
blocks and has learned to string beads. The effect of her new 
interests show itself in increased talkativeness. She enjoys 
class and hates to leave at the end of the period. 

RACHEL is 12 years old and has a Binet (Hayes) score of 
4-5 years. She has been practically blind since the age of four 
months but can distinguish day from night. Previous to en- 
trance she had few contacts with other children and craved hu- 
man association. In class she has learned to put pegs in a peg 
board with grouped holes. At first she laid them on the board 
without attempting to insert them. She is now learning to ar- 
range them in lines. During the class period she has over- 
heard the other girls learning braille and says that she wants 
to learn braille letters. She can string round wooden balls, 
but gets cross if the thread tangles. Rachel has been with the 
group since last October. 

Perhaps the most outstanding characteristics of this group 
of blind girls are their individual differences. Not only are they 
unlike in physical age, mental endowment and previous educa- 
tion, but also in personality and emotional reaction. These fac- 
tors have been considered by Miss Johnson in planning the train- 
ing for each one. With her own wide knowledge of hand work 
and teaching methods she has been able to meet their interests 
and satisfy their craving for self expression. 
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Book Review 


ITARD, JEAN-MARC-GASPARD. The Wild Boy of Aveyron. (Trans- 
lated by George and Muriel Humphrey.) New York, The 
Century Company, 1932. 104 pp. 


It is 131 years since Itard’s first memoir on the education 
of the Wild Boy was published. This is an educational classic 
of the first importance, which has exercised a profound influence 
on modern education. While Itard’s ideas were long since made 
available through the writings of his pupil, Seguin, this trans- 
lation of the original work is a welcome contribution to current 
literature. 

The availability of Itard’s ideas and experiences may yet 
increase the scope of his influence. Since Seguin’s time, in- 
terest in the education and training of the mentally subnormal 
has shifted heavily toward the higher-grade types. Yet no one 
who reads this remarkable treatise can doubt that Itard suc- 
ceeded where he thought he had failed. True, the Wild Boy did 
not attain to great heights, but his teacher did. And we have 
yet to exhaust the educational lessons that work with idiots can 
still teach, as is witnessed by the recent experiments of Mrs. 
Aldrich. 

Much of Itard’s philosophy no longer compels attention, 
yet his point of view suggests profound possibilities for modern 
work. We may doubt that “man is only what he is made,” yet 
Watson has stirred up a minor educational revolution with the 
same idea. “It is only in the heart of society that man can 
attain the preeminent position which is his natural destiny” is a 
doctrine which has many and various applications—as, for ex- 
ample, special education wherein like kinds of persons provide 
a more favorable society for teaching purposes. Likewise, 
Itard’s five aims of education (which also are methods), (1) 
interest and happiness, (2) emotional stimulation, (3) socialized 
instruction, (4) imitation and incentive, and (5) exercise, have 
their modern proponents whose names rank high among the 
present leaders of educational thought. 
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The translators have performed an exceptional service ex. 
ceptionally well. Who reads this volume must not judge its 
worth by size. Because of its lucid style and clarity of meaning 
the book will amply repay thoughtful reading. It stimulates 
while it informs. 

Vineland, N. J. EpGar A. DOLL 





Notes from the Diary 


It has been decided not to hold our regular Summer School 
this year. 

Many improvements and changes are being made at Camp 
Mento. We are planning for the best camping season we have 
ever had. 

The attendance at the Forty-third Annual Association Meet- 
ing was larger than ever before. The reports of the Meeting 
will be printed in the September issue of The Training School 
Bulletin. 

The members of the Triangle Club held a very successful 
party on the School lawn recently. 

The Sayford Club boys are enjoying fishing trips with Mr. 
Nash and several other men from the School this week. 

We are to have the pleasure of joining the Cumberland 
County Teachers’ Association on June 29th, in entertaining the 
group of delegates from Maine and Florida, who will attend the 
National Educational ‘Association Meeting at Atlantic City. 








